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ABSTEACT 

Part of a 13-- volume series designed to be used as a 
group inservice or a self^learning system to train school 
administrators and counselors for their role in career education ^ 
this third section (4*3) of Module 4 (Planning) explores some 
possibilities in developing schedules which will enhance the 
potential of career education, (The other three sections of module 4 
deal with planning for curriculum infusion, resource allocation^ and 
ccmraunity invclvement. Module U xm one of six modules for 
administrators and four for counselors developed in Phase IV of a 
flva-'phase career education project in Hawaii* The first two are 
common while the balance are specific to either counselors or 
administrators,) Module 4,3 contains two lessons* The content of 
lesson 1 is directed toward elementary school administrators. It 
contains various scheduling considerations for the infusion^ the use 
of community personnel at the schools, and schedules which can 
accommodate oif-^campus activities. The content of Lesson 2 is 
directed toward the intermediate and secondary «hool administrators 
with the goal of achieving awareness of possible scheduling problems 
in secondary schools which may affect career education activities and 
of recognizing possible solutions. The reading selection for this 
module discusses the opening of the self-contained classroom. Eleven 
examples of schedules and a brief bibliography on scheduling are 
incladed, (TA) 
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PROJECT OVBRVIEW 



The ov&Tall ptm for the d&v&lopmant of Carser Education in the state of 
Emaii was aonamived as the Hawaii Career Development Continuum Projeat, To 
date the Qontinum aonsiBts of the following phases: 

PHASE I (1972) - Development of a Continuum for Career Developmant 

PHASE II (1072-73) - Development of airriaulim Giddes K-IB and an 
ETV seiHee for grade b 4-- 6* 

PHASE III (1974^78) - Development of teaaher eduaation models and 
training of teaaher cadre ^ eta. 

PHASE IV (197S-76) - Development of model and materials for aounsetore 
and a^Tiiniatrators . 

A3 can be &mn. Phase IV was designated as the training Qcmponent for adminis- 
trators and aounBetors* 

The initial segment of Phase IV was to develop a model to almraateriBe the 
training proQediires. The nesot task ms to aolleat and/or develop a set of 
materials for mah module of the training progrmn. The initial set of mtertal 
is designed to present the administrators and aounselore an cppoTtunity to ^ 
seriously exmine Career Eduaation md its impliaatians for tkeir institutional 
roles. The balanae of the materials tmd to focus on ths various administratzv 
funations which affect implementation of Career Education. 

The series of documents aomprise the materials for an M.-sermae program 
for a variety of a^inistrative positions at the school and district leveU 
There is a certain flem^bility since the materials are designed to be used as 
a group inserviae or a SBlf-^leayming system^ 

Program ^ganinatiqn 

There are six (6) modules for administrators^ four (4) for aounselors in 
the phase. The first two are common while the balanoe are specif Lc to e%ther 
counselors or aSninis^ators , The modules are: 

Module I--Inforfmtion 

Module II"()rientation 

Module ill^-Teaaher Information and Orientation for 
Administrators 

3,1 Identify Change Strategy 
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4.1 Devslop Plans fop CuvriauUm PrBparatian and 
Infusion 

4.2 Plans for Heaoura^ Alloaation 

4.3 Plans for Saheduling 

4.4 Ptane fo^ Commnity InvolvemBnt 
ModuiB V^^Implmn&ntation - . 

5,1 Supervision of T&aohing 

5,8 Currimilum Evaluation 
Module VI^'-Evaluation of Cm^eer Education (Adninistrator) 
Module VII— Develop and implement Needs AsBessment 
Module Vlll^^Irrpl mentation 

8.1 Preparation and Evaluation of Counselor 
Material 

8.2 Consultation to Sahool Personnel 

8.3 Integration of Coordination of Sahool 
and Corrmmity Heeauracs 

Each module has a similar format, A short introduation provides an 
overview of the material to be oover^d^ and a set of goals which are to he 
addressed in the modiile. In the aomnon mdul&s a time frame and a desoription 
of the materials ora suggested for with each goal statement. 

In the administrator and cotmselar sp&Gifio modules a lesson format is 
suggested^ since the use of these materials may vary widely from situation to 
situation. 

In addition J there are specifia aomments for use by a woi^kshop faoilitatcr^ 
instructor J eta,^ for those lessons v)here such teaching suggestions are oppro^ 
priate. Several of the mdules contain simulationa or other learning activities 
to reinforce the appropriate goal statmmnt. 

Each module has supplementm'y readings which can be dupliaated and handed 
to the participants either prior to or during the workshop, yhen there is a 
time frme for a module^ the estimated time has included a period for perusal 
of the article dialing the workshop. If the materials are read in advance^ the 
time estimates should be adjusted accordingly, A bibliography is also attaahed 
for those modules where it is appropriate, 
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Again^ it should be noted thai thia set of mat&rials is a ^ide to training 
administratOTB and aouns&loTS in the imptemBniation of a^eer (sduGation* It is 
not a preBaHption whiah should hQ follomd unwaveringty. Some modul&s my be 
ifmpproppiat0 for aBrtain gvoups^ It is the responsibiiity of the workshop 
faai^litator to conBid0r the individual differena&s within and between grouvB 
and to gauge the preaentations aaQOvdingty^ 

It should fw^ther be noted that this implemeniation program is based upon 
the notion that there will be a time span betwem the end of one module afid 
the beginning of the nemt^ Sinae the entire program would take twenty to 
thirty hours at a rmmirmm^ and given the workshop regulations of the Department 
of Eduaation^ that would be a logiaal stippoBition, 
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PLANNING MODULE 



Plans for Scheduling. 

Career education has various levels of participation, beginning with 
classroom infusion, special speakers from industry and the professions, field 
trips to various places, extern experiences^ and finally a curriculum estab' 
lished around experience based learning activities. Each level of participation 
has its Q\m scheduling considerations which range from basically a traditional 
schedule in the infusion phase to a very flexible schedule for an experience 
based curriculum* 

In addition, the prnhleTHs of scheduling career education activities vary 
by the level of schooling. For instance, a field trip taken by a self-contained 
elementary school class does not require the scheduling technicalities that are 
necessary to coordinate the same activity in an intermediate or high school* 
In the secondary schools^ the degree of cooperation between teachers may become 
a factor which must be accommodated by the scheduling mechanism. 

This module explores some of the possibilities in developing schedules 
which will enhance the potential of career education. There are two lessons^ 
one for the elementary schools and one for the secondary schools* After 
completing the lessons, the reader should: 

1, Be able to identify possible scheduling problems which will have 
an effect on the incorporation of career education into a school. 

2* Be able to recognize and utilise scheduling techniques suitable 
for remedying the problems so identified. 
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Lesson 1 



Elementary School Scheduling 

The content of Lesson 1 is directed toward elementary school administrators 
It contains various scheduling considerations for the infusion, the use o£ 
community personnel at the schools, and schodules which can accommodate off- 
Campus activities. 

Goal: Be able to identify possible scheduling problems which will have 
an effect on the incorporation of career education into a school. 



Content 

Scheduling the instructional program may be defined as developing a plan 
for the efficient and effective utilisation of instructional time/ The folio 
ing model would be appropriate for describing the considerations necessary to 
create the efficient use of instructional tlme^CFigure 1). 




Implement 
Schedule 



Figure 1: A Model for Instructional Scheduling 



The intersection of the circles marked people and activities is the key to 
scheduling. This is particularly true with schedules which acconmodate career 
education activities. 



Bach elementary principal and his staff must understand the various 
components of career education well enough to see the various possibilities. 
The principal and staff must decide on the degree to which they are going to 
infuse career education. The possibilities range from infusion in one grade 
level (or even one class in a grade level), with one subject area Cmath for 
instance) to infusion for every student and in all subject areas. Each of these 
approaches presents a different set of scheduling problems for the administrator. 

Infusion of career education to an entire grade level and in several subject 
areas will mean a series of Interactions between the teachers and the principal. 
On one hand, there will need to be some teaming activities such as when an 
outside speaker (s) comes to the school. The principal who would have an outside 
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; parson, from the telephone company for instance, to come to the school, three 
different times to meet with each of three classes is courting disaster for 
the community based portion of the career education curriculum. Time is valuable 
to these people and they will resent doing the same activity three times. Mmt 
: ; is necessary is to structure part of the presentation to the entire group (which 
will necessitate a large physical facility SuCh as the gym or cafetorium, etcO^ 
while leaving time for each teacher to also have some small group time with the 
employee, scheduling problem is obvious. The large area must be cleared 

of other scheduled activities, a system of time sharing after the large presen- 
tation will have to be created. Since each teacher, would .undoubtedly prefer to 
have the Immediate reinforcement of the small groups a method for adjusting these 
problems will have to be arranged* If there are special subject teachers 
Involved, they will have to be rescheduled* 



The scheduling problem becomes more intricate when teachers wish to enlarge 
the walls of the classroom to encompass career informatign opportunities in the 
community. In this case the problem may be enlarged by factors of size again. 
Also In the upper elementary grades the fact that not all students will be 
interested in going to the same business or profession makes it necessary to 
provide multiple concurrent opportunities. This will entail a scheduling struc- 
ture which will accommodate these activities* 

There are several schedules which can conveniently accommodate the concerns 
of elementary principals vis- a- .vls career education. IVhile it would be impos- 
sible to list all of the options. It would appear that a schedule which has the 
following characteristics would be necessary. 

Provide for flexible time blocks by classroom for various 
career education (as well as other) activities. 

Provide flexible time blocks by grade level for large group 
presentations by community resource people. 

In non-three-on-two classrooms provision should be made to 
supervise students who do not participate in particular occupa- 
tional visitations. In three-on-two classrooms it would be 
feasible to have one teacher work v/lth students who remain in 
a classroom. 

In some departmentalized schools a floating period for activities 
(including those in career education) v;lll be an advantage* The 
floating period could either be fixed or on a demand basis with 
a Suitable lead time requirement, 

A sample of t>^ical schedules from elementary schools In the Honolulu 
district have been Included as an appendix to this module so that they can be 
used for comparison purposes. Several of them include at least one extended 
time period during the day which could be adapted for certain career education 
activities as needed* 

This module also includes an article which describes how the elementary 
classroom might be opened to make the schedule more flexible, V/hile It is not 
addressed to career education, the concept is germane. 
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Lesson 2 



Secondary School Scheduling 

TTie content of Lesson 2 is directed toward the intermediate and secondary 
schools* The major scheduling problem undoubtedly will result from the students 
who will leave the campus for the exploratory and preparation phase of career 
education* Creative scheduling will be necessary to successfully accomplish 
this activity- 

Goal: To be aware of possible scheduling problems in secondary schools 
which may affect career education activities and to recognize 
possible solutions. 

Content 

Scheduling for career education activities in the secondary schools may 
or may not present a complex problem* Infusion activities carried out in the 
various classrooms^ or course, do not require special scheduling considerations. 
However, if one examines the Hawaii Career Education Continuum, it becomes 
apparent that in the exploration and preparation phases infusion alone will not 
fulfill the promise of career education* Exploration is what the term implies, 
and it suggests a school system whose parameters have expanded to include por- 
tions of the community as part of the initruction and resource* That becomes 
even more ture in the preparation phase of the program. 

In the exploration portion of the Career Education Continuum, which begins 
in the upper elementary grades and continues through the intermediate grades, 
activities which stress career seeking, predominate* This means that a schedule 
which will accommodate the student being away from the campus once every week 
or two weeks will be necessary. The amount of- time will vary depending upon 
the location of the school, the career possibilities to be explored, transpor- 
tation, etc. Schools may vary in the length of time needed from a double period 
to one-half day* The schedule may be a demand schedule which would make provi- 
sion for doubling the time of a particular section by exchanging a double period 
of, for example, history=English with history being double time one week and 
English the next. For intermediate schools this would resemble the "core** 
programs which were in great favor a generation ago, and which may return as a 
method for implementing career education (see the schedule designated as 
number 4 in the appendix) . 

At the senior high level provision should be made for certain students to 
have extended absence from the school building, A number of scheduling tech- 
niques can be employed for this purpose, A master schedule with student- 
generated individual schedules have been used in a number of school districts. 
In this system the computer generates a number of larger group, small group, 
seminar and individual class modules, and students develop their own schedule 
for the week and turn it in to school officials (see schedules 5 and 7 in the 
appendix)* The student could opt for an exploration or externship as part of 
his schedule* 

Several types of secondary school schedules are included in the appendix. 
Each has its advantages for certain aspects of career education. These are 
noted in the chart accompanying the schedules. The goal of this lesson was to 
be aware of possible scheduling problems and recogniie possible solutions, With 
the data presentedi it should be possible to accomplish that task* 



Schedule Anal ya Is 



DefinltiQn * The utiliiation o£ time is concerned with the time .of people 
and activities* 

Schema 
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PEOPLE: 



ACTIVXTIES: 



The different populations affected are the administrators, 
staff including the professional and non-professional, 
students, parents, conimunlty, state and district personnel 



VARIABLES: 



Activities are basicaily of two types--the on-site and the 
off -site activities* On-site activities are the career 
days, resource speakers, assemblies, films, group and 
individual guidance activities* 

Off -site activities are described as the field trips, 
work stations, travel, visitations, and interviews, 

Timeliness--the availability of resources, weather 
conditions, applications, traffic, unit preparation 

Time--bell schedule, -^^^hool calendar, fiscal calendar, 
length of term, class schedules, release time, block of 
time 

Appropriateness--age of group, size of group, objectives, 
health and safety, supervision 

Conmiunications--inter-school , district and state, school , 
andhome, school»activity site personnel 

Facilities— people and activity requirements, safety, 
supervision 

Legal aspects--insurance, BOE-HSTA Agreement, permission 
and approvals, HGEA Contract, OSIIA, liability, supervision 



Cost- -hardware and software, transportation. 
Examples of Schedules 



Is 



Traditional 
(Schedule 7) 



Pros 

suitable for student 
release time 



Modified Double 
Period 

. (Schedule 8) 



double periods are 
suitable for people 
and activities re- 
quiring longer block 
time 
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Cons 

infringes on other 
class time 

non-accommodating for 
people and/or activity 
requirements 

schedule if fixed so 
activity and people 
must adjust to the 
schedule 



Pros Cons , 

does not Infringe on restricts teacher 
other class time orientation and/or 



preparation time 



Flexible Activity provides common 

(Schedules 10 block of time for 

and 11) staff meetings^ 

orientation^ planning 



provides teacher prep 
within the regular 
6 period schedule 

accommodates release 

time for students daily periods vary 

provides a block of time may not be long 
time for people and/ enough 
or activity . 

the school day for 
meets BOE-HSTA student is length^ 

Agree tment ened 

meets accreditation bussing schedule 
team reconmiendations must be changed 

does not infringe 'easy exodus for 
upon other class students 
time 

Accoffimodates teacher 
supervision for 
activities 



Teaching Tip 

The data presented previously should raise additional questions relative 
to scheduling techniques , which may tend to discourage administrators from 
moving into career education* Skillful handling of the discussion should 
include reference to the challenge involved involved in organising scheduling* 
Group pkuhimi aulving should play an important part in this lesson* 
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Activity 1 

Focus a group of administrators from high or intermediate school and have 
them generate a list of scheduling problems that a career education program 
might create. Then have the group share perceptions on schedules which would 
minimize them* 
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LET'S OPEN THE SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 



Milsuo Adachi 



The current focus In educational innovation is the 
open dasiroom. To individualiie, the open class- 
room is necessaryp To teant teach^ large claisroomi 
with no walls are a muit. To accomplish both, a 
center which houses 500 to 600 students under owe 
roof with no partitions is highly desirable. In thii 
mood for change, the self-contained clasiroom and 
the self=contained classroom teacher seem far 
removed from the movement toward the open= 
school concept. 

There Is no doubt that the movement for the open 
classroom has enhanced creativity and innovations 
into the organizational pattern as well as the curri^' 
cuium of the schools. However^ we must also face 
up to the reality that the self-contained classroom 
will be with us for many decades. The economic 
factors affecting school financing are real and 
serious. There will be no wholesale removal of the 
self-contained classroom. 

The self-contained classroom is associated with 
rigidity «ind tightness of the time block allotted 
to the different subject content. We are also given 
the impression that^the self-contained classroom 
is void of the "most powerful single concept pres- 
ently being applied to schools for children/' that is, 
the open classroom. In contrast^ the open classroom 
is said to have flexibility in scheduling with time 
blocks being developed according to the task at 
hund. This means that there is not the set lime block 
fur malhcmatics, language arts* and other subject 
nriMh, The mfignitude uf a job is the determiner of 
ihi! number of minutes students will be given to 
spend un the lask, 

The natiiinal concern to return to the basics may 
be indirectly related to the desire of many people 
to return to the concept of the little old red school-, 
huuse, that is* in the moue of the self-contained 
claM^rtitmi. It is not the purpose of this article to 
give credrnce to such a movement through the 
perpi/tUiitinn of the self-tnntained classroom. How- 
ever, the riNilities must be faced. The lelf-conlained 



classrooms will he with us. There is a need, however, 
to examine the use of the self-contained classrooms 
to meet the mounting problems of non-achievement^ 
In the academic areas. There is also the serious 
problem of improving the self-concept of the low 
achieving students in the self-contained classrooms. 

This article will be concerned with improving 
the organizational pattern of the self-contained 
classroom as it relates to the time structure of the 
daily and weekly schedule. As a coordinator of the 
student teaching program, the writer Is very closely 
associated with the public schools and has observed 
itudent teachers In open, as well as in self-con- 
tained, claisrooms. Observations of classroom 
activities in both open classroom and self-contained 
situations indicate, however, that flexibility and 
good teaching are still evident in the self-contained 
classrooms and that structure and rigidity are not 
totally absent in the open classroom. The self- 
contained classroom is more open than many of 
us realize, 

The writer observed the following language arts 
activity In a self-contained classroom. The objec- 
tives of the lesson were tied in to creative writing 
with the culminating activity involving the produc- 
tion of a newsletter. The classroom activities began 
at 11:00 a.m. and continued until noon, the norm«il 
lunch break. At lunch, the student teacher asked 
the writer whether he was availabte to continue the 
observation of the culminating activity which was 
planned for 1:30 in the afternoon. She stated that 
the regular schedule had been altered so that stu- 
dents would carry on the newsletter activity 
immediately after lunch, continuing until Sihool 
ended for the day. 

^ T^e writer had noted the enthusiasm of the 
students at the lunch line, especially as they dis- 
cussed setting up the printing equipment (obtained 
from a science program) to run the new^lelter. 
Flexibility In scheduling, allowing the teaiher to 
continue the activity and lake advantage of the 
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motivaHon of the students in this self-contained 
sitii.ition, wiis a pkai<int change from the structured 
time block. The writer noted that the students 
would be involved in the newsletter activity for 
approximately two and a half hours. 

In a team^trachlng and open-classroom situation, 
the writer observed another student teacher in a 
forty-minute art activity block. Just at the stage 
where the data indicated great enthusiasm by the 
students for the art activity, the writer saw twenty 
students var/tni to enter the art activity area for 
their block of time in art Needless to say, the 
teacher rushed through with the closing of the 
lesson because another teacher was waiting for 
her students. 

The curjent concern for the low scores in reading 
and mathematics call for prescriptive and diag- 
nostic tethniques by the classroom teacher. In a 
team-teaching situation, it is possible for one 
teacher on the team to take the responsibility for 
imptementing a program ministering to the stu- 
dents experiencing learning difficulties. The teacher 
in the self-contained classroom, too, although alone 
with a myriad of problems, can meet the problem 
of learning difficulties through a more flexible daily 
schedule. Forty minutes for mathematics daily, 
for example, is not the solution. A longer time block 
for mathematics is necessary for the teacher In 
the self-contained classroom working with students 
experiencing learning dlfflcultleSp 

The writer was privileged to observe, for seventy- 
five minules, a mathematics class of fourth graders 
in a self-contained classroom, Thfre.were three 
ability groups. What was significant was that the 
lower-ability students had the full attention of 
the teacher with the extended time. While the 
capable^ students were engaged in reinforcement 
or enrichment activities, the teacher was able to 
spend time with each of the lower-ability studtnti 
experiencing learning difficulties. The teacher of 
this self-contained classroom scheduled mathe- 
matics for three days of the week. 

It seems that successful reading programs for 
the low-achieving students have one consistent 
factor. It if the personal, one-to-one, scheduled 
conference between the teacher and the student 
for a minimum of ten minules wetkly. The tradl'p 



tional classroom schedule* because *cif its ri^'id 
adherence to short time modules* will nul pi»rmit 
the scheduling of these conferences. A lnnj*,f*r hnu* 
module is needed so that conferencrs can be con- 
ducted in the subject area time block. Such con- 
ferences then become more relevant. Such con-' 
ferences can do much to ©nhance the positive 
self-concept of the students. 

Peer tutoring* independent study, and other 
Innovative techniques associated with the open 
classroom are possible in the self-contained class- 
room. Peer tutoring especially should be a part of 
the self-contained classroom operation. What is 
evident as the students teach their peers is that 
because teaching requires verbalization, the tutors 
are able to Internalize the learning as they teacK^^^ 
so that for the tutors, additional reinforcement 
activities will not be necessary. 

No doubt, the teacher in the self-contained 
classroom will be challenged to sense the mood of 
the students more intensively when blocked sched- 
ules as such are not part of the dally schedule. 
However, there Is the concern of a teacher being 
carried away and spending too much time in the 
subject areas of his strength and relegating other 
subject areas to lesser roles. It Is important, there- 
fore, that the teachers in the self-contained 
classrooms operating on "open" time modules use 
their professional judgment to maintain a 
balanced curriculum. 

The self-contained classroom and the self- 
contained classroom teacher Have much to offer in 
implementing the current curriculum and urg.ini- 
zational innovations. This is not to say that we • 
should perpetuate the self-contained classroom. 
However^ in the interim before schools for tomorrow 
become a reality, we cannot relegate the nrlf- 
contalned classroom to a secund-claHH HtatUH in 
terms of material and personnel input. There i^ 
much th^t the self-contained classroom and the 
self-contained teacher can do to achieve the 
openness and flexibility of the open classroom. 

In conclusion, a flexible time schedule for create 
Ing the "open" self-contained classroom is offered 
for consideration by teachers and adminisiraturs 
who work in the self-contained setting. No doubl, 
other effectivf and tested models exlit. It Is hoped 
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FIGURE 1 

OPEN SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 
Weekly Schedule 





Monday 


Tuesdiy 


Wedntsday 


Thuriday 


Friday 


0:00-8:10 


School opening activities 




Language Arts/Reading 


Social 
Studies 


LAI 

Reading 


10:10-10:30 


Recess 




Math 


Social 
Studies 


Math 


LA/ 

Reading 


Social 
Studies 


11:45-12:30 


Lunch Break 


1:00 


Art 


Math 


Science 


Science 


Math 


Ills 
1:30 




Physical 
Edycatlon 








2i00 


Music 


Music 




Physical 
Education 



I In* time* modules for ihf subjeci areas are as follows for the week^ Language Artfl/Reading (S55 mlnufei); Social 
Stiulius (270 minuioi); Science (ISO minutes); Mathematics (225 minutei); Phyilcal EduCHtton (105 mmutes); Art 
(6U rninutey)^ and Music (60 minuies). 



that an e^arnjnation and the ensuing discusilng of 
the timt* structure will encourage more deviations 
fnm the tight block schedule toward the *'open" 
solf-contained classroom (see Figure 1). 
The time frames given to the various subject 
; areas are nut based on a set structure. For many 
i;- years, the teachers with the Hawaii Department of 

Education used the "pie" chart to determine the 
= ■; weekly blc)cked schedule. The ''pie" chart, for 

example, specifiud sixty minutes for developmental 
V reading and forly minutes for mathematics at the 
■ upper elementary grades daily. Adherence to the 
: "pie" chart was highly recommended. 

The suggested "open" self-contained classroom 
weekly scheduk' may change from day to day. 
What is tmptjrtant ii that the teacher will have 
iufficlent time to meet the objectives of the lesion 



at a pace consistent with meeting the needs of all 
of the students in the classroom. 

There is much to be done to make schools 
consistent with the changing times. The self- 
contained classroom has tremt ndpus potential for 
incorporating the innovations of the open classroom. 
If openness is consistent with the changing timei^ 
then let's open the self-contained classroom. ^ 



Mihuo AJaihi h Aitotlalt Prufmpr of Nuutlwn, Df^tflmtnl ef 

uni i\n hAXi. in iAui§Hennl Admimihfllhm frm Ihf ilnivffiity of 
Hnwaiu ttnd nh Ed.D, in Edutathnal Admmtiirtthim gml 5if|*frrfM>ff 
from AritsitM Stair UniPfrftfy. Dr. Admhi km itrfmi Ihf linum\ puhUi 
uho&l tplm if helk luthff nnj iilmimflrnl§K 
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milPLE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCHEDULE 



Schedule 1 



Team 1 

K-1 8:05-8:30 Morning Buslnesi 

8:30 - lOfOO HEP - Language Arts 

lOiOO - lOilS Recess 

10 1 15 - 11:30 Number Experiencee 

11:30 - 12:00 Lunch 

12:00 - 12:45 Social Studies^ Science 

12:45 - 1:00 . Recees 

1:00 - 2:15 Art, music, P. E, 

Team 2 

2-3 8:05 - 8:30 Planning 

8:30 - 9:15 Math 

9:15 - 10:00 Social Studies^ Science 

10:00 - 10:15 Recess 



Team 5 



10:15 -12:00 HEP - Language Arts 



8 1 05 - 8:20 Homeroom 
8:20 - 10:00 Language Arts 

10:00 - 10:15 Recess 

10:15 - 11:45 Math, Social Studies, Science 

(Back to Back) 
11:45 - 12:15 Lunch 

12:15 - 12:45 Continue Math^ Social Studies 

Science 

12:45 - 1:00 Recess 
1:00 - 2:15 Music, Art, Health 

(Back to Back) 
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^ri lfehiawa' Elementary School 
^ September, 1976 



DAILY SCHEDULE 



Schedule 2* 





REGULAR 




* 1 
1 


TIME 


(Minutes) 
LENGTH 


TIME 


rtvH niil'p^l 

ill ^Ik^^lfw^ J 

LENGTH 


Teacher Report ing 


7:50 


llllllll 


7:50 


llllllll 


Opening 


7:50 - 8:00 


10 


7:50 - 8:00 


10 


Student Reporting 


8:00 


llllllll 


8:00 


llllllll 


Homeroom 


8:00 - 8:10 


10 






Instruction 


8:10 - 9:50 


100 


8:00 - 9:50 


110 


Recess 


9: SO - 10:05 


IS 


9:50 - 10:05 


15 


Instruction (4-6) 


10:05 - 11:40 


95 


10:05 - 11:40 


95 


Instruction (K-3) 


10:05 - 10:55 


50 


10:05 - 10:55 


50 


•Passing ft Lunch (K-S) 
•Passing 1 Lunch (4-6) 


10:53 - 11:30 
11 :40 - 12 : 15 


35 

35 


10:55 - 11:30 
11:40 - 12:15 


35 
35 


♦Recess (K-3) 
•Recess (4-6) 


12:45 - 1:00 
12:15 - 12 '30 


15 
15 


12:45 - 1:00 
12:15 - 12:30 


15 
15 


Instruction (K-3) 


11:30 - 12:45 
1:00 - 2:05 


75 
65 


1:00 - 1:20 


75 
20 


Instruction (4-6) 


12:30 - 2:05 


95 


12:30 - 2:05 


50 












Student Dismissal 


2:05 


llllllll 


1:20 


IJIIIIII 


Closing 


2:05 - 2:10 


5 


1 :20 - 1 : 25 


c 

D 


Teacher Preparation 


2:10 - 2:50 


40 


1:25 - 2:05 


40 


Meeting 






2:05 - 2:50 


45 


Teacher Dismissal 


2:50 


llllllll 


2:50 


llllllll 
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8|10 



8125* 
9s45 



m 



9:43- 

10:00 



Mm 



lOiOO- 
10:45 



ill30 



11:30- 
12:11 



12:13. 
12:45 



I'M 



1:00- 
1:45 



1:4S. 
2:10 



2:i0- 

2;15 



Huslc 



Social Studiii 



Health and Lunch 



Lingulge km 



HiCiii 



TUESDAY 



mi 



Sociil Studiii 



Mitli 



Scitncfi 



HoniifooB ^ 
Diiiiiaal 



Linguigi Arte 



Lin|Uigi Arts 



IDIESDAY 



Soeial Studiis 
(Fills) 



Languagg Arti 



Muaie 



12:30 ReciiS 



12:40 



Math 



9 mc 



Art 



Languaie Arti 



12:4S Riciii 



Hath 



Music 



FRIDAY 



Social Studiii 



Langulis Arti 



Hith 



Seiinci 



60 mini 



dO rain, 



Core 



Core 



Gori 



Expkr- 



40 iin. 



V) m, 



Exploratory 



6^ m, 



60 rain* 



Elsstivc 



Math 



Hath 



Eleetivi 



Education 



Phyiioal 
Edusition 



Physical 
ion 



SUGGESTSD Til ALLOTIOT FOR JOiOii HIG^ 
SCHOOL PHDOM BY GRADES 



Nelisn L, Bossin| ind Roscoe h Oramerj Ths 
sr High SohooL W4., 1966, 



Firiod 


Mondsy 


Tugsdiy 

• 


Vidnisday 


Thuridiy 


Friday 


I 8:1! 


Awriean 
Literature 
Lecturi 


Quills Cudy 
. Seetlon B 

- - — ■ 


Aiiriein 
Literaturi 
Lecture 


5uii*Study 
aection B 


Aoerican 
Literature 
Lecture 


11 9ilS 


frencli III 


Art ni 


French III 


Art in 


Trench III 


m 10; IS 


AiDirican 

History 

Licturi 


Americin 

History 

lictmi 


Aierican 

Hiitory 
Lictura 


Quiz-Study 
Sictipn D 


quii-Study 

Section D 


IV 11:15 


Algebra IV 


■ 


Alpbri IV 




Algibri IV 


V 1:00 


PJ. 




P.I. 


• 


PJ. 


VI 2:00 


Chisistry 




Chiiist^ 


Ghiffiist^ 


ChiBistry 


VII 3:00 


Bind 


UbefitQry 


Band 


Laboritory 


Band 




. A 


Viriad*Seheduia Progi 


'iifl for in llivi 


inth Grade Student ^ 




1 

Anders 0 


n and Vin Dyki, 


Sicondiry School Adi 


iniitratiqnj p, 


U4 





9i30 



11;00 



1:30 



Honday Tuiodiy Wednisday Thuridiy Friday 



i;30 Urge Individual Large Urgi Large 

S^sup Study Group Group Group 

9;Qfl Inieruetion ' ■ 



Mil Group Snail 
Discusiion Group 



Individull 

Urge Group Lirp Group Lirge St 

instruction Initructlon Group Individual 



Lunch and Aetivicies 



llOO Individual Snull ' Sinill Smill large 

Study Group Group GroL. Group 



Individual 

3s00 Individual Study ____ 

Study ... 
3;30 aiill Group . ■ ' " 



Siturday 



Group Individull 



Largi Individull 

^^^-^ ^^^^^ ___ Individual 



How i Student Might Spend Timi in th Secondary School of chi Futuri,^" " 

J. Lloyd Truip, Images of the Future (Urbana, Illinois! Oomisilon on thi Ixpiri .Tiantal Study of ths Utiii^acisn of % 
Stiff in the Sicondary School, im), p, 12, Riprinted by pirniission of the luthor. 



Schedule 7 



Time 


Mon. 


Tues. 


Wed, 


Thurs , 


Frl. 


30 mln. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


80 min. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


50 mln. 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


70 min. 


4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


30 min. 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 


110 min. 


6 


I 


2 


3 


4 


FIGURE 5.18 


Rotation 


Schedule 


with Time 


Variation. 


• 


Period 


Mon. 


Tues . 


Wed. 


Thurs. 


Frl, 


1 


Eng. 


Eng. 


Eng. 


Eng. 


P.E. 


2 


P.E. 


Geoni, 


Geom. 


Geom, 


Geom. 


3 


HlBC. 


Hist. 


P.E. 


Hist. 


Hist. 


4 


Elective 


P.E. 


Elective 


Elective 


Elective 



The Floating Periods Physical Education 
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Periodi 



Horoerooni 1 II HI Lunch IV V V! 

8s45.3:57 hm\Sl 10!0040:5? 11|0041:5? 12:00.12!40 121404:3? li4Q.2:37 2!40'3:37 



Miss A m 
m 



Itiglish, 
Social Studies 



Conference 



In|lish, 
locial itiidiis 



Confirence 



Mr. B 



8th 
320 



Ei|hEh, 
Enilishj 
Social Studisi 



Eiihth 
Riiding 



Uniradid , Reinsdlal Confirgnci 
H Ing, ath Eng. 



Reraedial Ungraded Ungraded 
J Mri. G m ath Eng, 10-11 lug. hi h%. 



Confer- 
encg 



Riading 
Testing 



Mrs. D 



7th 
114 



Eiihth, 
En|lish, 
Social Studigg 



Confirenci 



SiVinth 
Riiding 



Eighthj 
IngUsh, 
SQcial Studies 



Mils 1 



7th 
2U 



Csnfer« 
sncs 



SiviiiEh, English, Social Studies 



Sivinth, 
English, 

Social Studias 



Portion of I Bloek-Tinie Scheduli. 



Liitsjr ^, Anderson and Lauren A, Van Dyki, Seeondary School Adaiinigtratlon , (Bostgn: 
Rgprintid by pgriission of the publiihsr, 



FRir 



^hton Mifflin Co., 1963), p. 162.^ 

i 
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^. Hist. 



^, Hist, 



W,' Hist. 



M, HisE. 



Eng. 2 



Math 



Math 



Math 



Ini. 2 



Math 



Spanish I 



Biolo|y Advisory 
Hotssroci 
Activity 



Ing. 2 Spanish I 



Bioloiy ligiogy 



Spaniili I Spanish I 



Eng. 2 



P.E. 



P.E. 



FlQlting Schedula with English 2 the Floating Subject, 
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BELL SCHEDULE - ACTIVITY 



ON CALL 

Whenever a achool activity requires a block of time, the 40 minute block of 
time scheduled al; the end of the day may be "floated" on Fridays, Notifica- 
tion must be given to the vice principal five (5) days before the scheduled 
event, (See Student Activities Procedure) 



Friday Activity Schedule 
Period Other Time Minutes 





Opening 


7 


55 


- 8-00 


5 






8 


■00 


- 9:11 


71 




Passing 


9 


11 


- 9'15 


4 


?''-i:i.ou 2 




9 


15 


-10:17 


62 




Recess 


10 


17 


-10:32 


15 






10 


:32 


-11:34 


62 



1st LmCH Lunch 11:34 -12:04 30 

Passing 12:04 -12:03 4 

Period 5 12:08-1:10 62 

Passing 1:10-1:13 3 



2nd LUN CH 

Pasolng 11:34 -11:33 4 

Period 5 11:38 -12 -40 62 

Lunch 12:40 - 1:10 30 

Passing l:lo - 1:13 3 



ACTIVITY 



PeriwJ 6 



1:13 - 1:53 
1:53 - 2:55 



40 

62 



37 

21 
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BELL SCHED'ULEi '^ACTIVITY' 



Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednasi 


day 


Thursday 


1 


I 


3 




1 


2 


2 


4 




2 


3 


3 


5 




3 


A 


4 


6 




5 


5 


6 






6 


» ;» « ~« » 


Monday J Tuesday , 


Thursday J 


Friday Schi 


idule 


Period 


Other 


Time 


Minutes 




Opening 


7 :55 


- 8:00 


5 


RR&Period 1 




8:00 


- 9:11 


62 




Passing 


9:11 


- 9:15 


4 


Period 2 




9:15 


-10:17 


62 




Recess 


10:17 


-10:32 


15 


Period 3/4 




10:32 


-11:34 


62 


1st LUNCH 


Lunch 


lis"34 


-12:04 


30 




Passing 


12:04 


-12:08 


4 


Period 4/5 




12:08 


- 1:10 


62 




Passing 


1:10 


-1:13 


3 


2nd LUNCH 


Passing 


11:34 


-11:38 


4 


Period 4/5 




11:38 


-12:40 


62 




Lunch 


12:40 


-1:10 


30 




Passing 


1:19 


-1:13 


3 


Period 5/6 




1:13 


- 2:15 


62 




Teacher Prep 


2:15 


- 2:55 


40 



Period Wednesday Schedule Minutes 

Opening 7:55-0:00 5 

RR&Perlod 3 8:00-9:11 71 

Recess 9:11 - 9:27 16 

Period 4 9:27 -10:29 62 

Pasfling 10:29 -10:34 5 

Period 5 10:34 -11:36 62 

Lunch , . 11:36 -12:16 40 

Period 6 12:16-1:13 62 

Prep ■ 1:18 - Ii58 40 

Teachers' Meeting 1:58 - 2:55 37 
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